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In the second volume of this Journal, we expressed our inten- 
tion of giving occasional sketches of the chief means of prolong- 
ing life; and in pursuance of our plan, treated briefly of some of 
the requisites for longevity, viz. good? physical descent ; prudent 
physical education. Some hints additional to what we have 
already said on the latier subject, will be of service. to our 
readers—especially mothers, and those more immediately con- 
cerned in the management of infants and children. 

The first cries of the infant are often responded to by immers- 
ing it in cold water; as if it were necessary that the little 
being should have an early foretaste of the transitions and 
shocks to which its after life is to be almost unavoidably sub- 
jected. Certainly the practice must have some hidden or typi- 
cal meaning, since it is equally opposed to instinctive feelings and 
the dictates of common sense. Warm water, a little below blood 
heat, is the temperature at which ablution ought at this time to 
be performed; it is more congenial with the feelings of the little 
stranger, and better adapted to the purposes of cleanliness. The 
temperature of the water for daily immersion and washing of the 
infants, may gradually be reduced to tepid or lukewarm— 
90° to 84° F. In proportion as the child acquires more 
vigour, and has a warmer skin, the water may be cooler; espe- 
cially if, in place of the bath by immersion, sponging or washing 
of the surface be practised. But it ought to be always borne 
in mind by mothers and nurses, that the weaker and more puny 
the child, the more necessary is it to protect it against external 
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cold. If it be the victim to acute disease, with a hot and burn- 
ing skin, as a scarlet fever, the physician may perhaps direct to 
have cold water poured on it, or that it shall be immersed in this 
fluid. Our advice, however, is in reference to the frequent or 
habitual recourse to bathing, as a means of preserving health, or 
removing infirmities, in cases in which a physician is not con- 
sulted. We repeat it then, let mothers and nurses beware how 
they subject puny children, with feet and hands constantly cold, 
to the cold bath; or to what they may call the hardening pro- 
cess, by exposing it half naked—that is, with breast and arms 
denuded, to the cold air out of doors, or the damp and chilling 
current of entries inside. These ladies and goodies may think 
they are following the example of Spartan mothers; but 
we know, and we tell them, that they are greatly multiplying 
the chances of disease and death by such exposures. Many are, 
we fear, influenced by more unworthy motives—motives which 
an affectionate mother ought to be ashamed to avow—such as 
a desire to imitate other people who dress their children in this 
way, anda love of exposing their beautiful breasts and round 
arms. Do these parents love that their children should have 
catarrhs, croups, violent colics, &c.? One would suppose they did. 
Or are they prepared to answer this question! Isit a greater pity 
for a child to be unf. ishionably dressed, than to be tossing about in 
all the agonies of disease, threatened every hour with suffocation, 
and not unfrequently finding no repose but in the sleep of death? 
What, we would ask, has fashion to do with children, or they 
with fashion? Is it not enough for mothers and grown daughters 
to be the victims to fashion, as when they parade with bare 
shoulders, and tightly corseted waists, and paper soled shoes, - 
without inflicting punishment on young beings, who, insensible to 
the admiration of the idle and the silly, find no compensation for 
their sufferings in gratified vanity’? Mothers practice a delu- 
sion on themselv es, when they consent to receive compliments for 
the appearance of a child dressed up like a model doll in a mil- 
liner’s shop. ‘To be consistent, they ought to hire them out to 
managers of theatres, when a new opera or pantomime is about 
to be got up, in order to have them figure away as Cupids and 
Floras and Zephyrs—dressed in light gauze, and exposed to the 
chill air rushing on the stage. Drilled day after day, and often 
exhibited at night, they would, during the short time they had 
to live, as stonish not only the friends and neighbours of their 
doting mothers, but the whole town itself. The pallor of their 
cheeks could m easily remedied by rouge, which, like short 
sleeves and low breasted frocks, would also come with the addi- 
tional recommendation of its being fashionable. 

Another flagrant contradiction in the style dress of infants, is in 
their so uniforfily being made to wear caps; as if covering a 
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head, which has a natural protection in the hair, and which in 
all after life is so much exposed, were to compensate for leaving 
the breast bare, which is so sensitive to cold—which has no other 
means of protection against vicissitudes of temperature than by 
clothing, and which in after life, moreover, is, at least in the male 
sex, habitually covered with more than one garment. In brief, 
it would seem that the head is early covered with a cap, that 
this part may, after a time, be able to do without it ; and that 
the breast and arms are left naked and exposed to cold and 
inoisture, in order that they may be prepared for a comfortable 
and constant clothing. : 

Here again maternal vanity is active. The true reason for 
the child’s wearing a cap, is not that first assigned : it is not that 
its head may be protected from cold—it is that the eyes of the 
vain mother may be gladdened; and the admiration, perhaps 
envy, of her female acquaintances, be excited by the sight of a 
decorated cap. 

The bad effects of this covering to the head, are manifold. It 
invites, by its warmth, a still greater quantity of blood to a part 
(the brain) which is soft and vascular, and liable to inflamma- 
tion from the large amount of this fluid init. Surely this is no rea- 
son why a mother should put on, and a physician allow, a warm 
cap. The scalp or outer tegument covered by the skin, is ten- 
der and irritable, and prone to eruptions in early life—no cause 
certainiy why it must therefore be chafed and irritated by a 
worked cap full of rough projections. ‘The ears are apt to in- 
flame and discharge, or the skin behind them to be excoriated. 
Now assuredly we shall not prevent these effects, by excluding 
air from the ear, and keeping this part closely pressed against 
the side of the head. In vain does the poor child scratch its 
head with all possible force; in vain does it cry and toss about 
on account of the itching, or heat and pain caused by the cap! 
The thing is pretty, and therefore must be worn, even though 
the mother should pass sleepless nights in consequence of the 
child’s fretfulness, or the doctor have to be sent for to devise 
means of composing the little dear. 

We have not yet adverted to the string which passes under 
the chin, and which is at times tied, or becomes, so tight by the 
child throwing its head back, as to act the part of a ligature, 
and give the poor little sufferer the sensation of the first stage 
of hanging. 

In our professional experience, we have often found it impossible 
to cure cases of diseased scalp, and sore ears, so Jong as caps were 
worn. These left off, the sores and breakings out soon disappeared. 

On the tight body dress of children, and on other errors connect- 
ed with their physical education, we shall offer some additional 
comments hereafter. 
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RATE OF GROWTE OF THE HUMAN BODY. 


M. Querecet of Brussels, has investigated with considerable 
care, the law by which the gradual development of the human 
body i in stature, is governed. The results of his labours are con- 
tained in a memoir, communicated to the Academy of Brussels, 
and published in the number of the Annales d’ Hygiene Publique 
for July, of the present year. ‘The facts accumulated by M. 
Quetelet, establish the following general propositions: 

1. The body of man increases the most rapidly in height, im- 
mediately after birth; the infant growing in the first year about 
two decimetres ; nearly eight inches. 

2. The growth of the infant diminishes after the first year, in 
proportion as it advances towards the age of four or five years, 
at which period it attains the maximum of its probable existence. 
Thus, during the second year after birth, its growth is but 
half that of the first year; and during the third year, only about 
one third. 

3. After the fourth or fifth year, the increase in height pro- 
gresses with considerable uniformity, until nearly the age of 
fourteen years; the annual augmentation of stature being ‘about 
sat ars millimetres, or about two inches and one fifth. 

4. After the asa dog the height stiil continues to in- 
crease, aut very slow!y; thus, from sixteen to seventeen years, 
the increase is four centimetres, 175 inches; in the two subse- 
quent years, the increase is two and a half centimetres only, or 
not quite an inch. 

5. The entire growth of the human body does not appear to 
be completed, even at twenty-five years. 

The foregoing propositions relate simply to the positive in- 
crease; if we consider the annual increase in reference to the 
existing height, we shall find that the infant has acquired, the 
first year after birth, two fifths of its height; in the second year, 
the seventh; the third year, the elev enth; ; the fourth year, the 
fourteenth; the fifth year the fifteenth; the sixth year the six- 
teenth, and so on: so that the relative increase gradually dimin- 
ishes from birth. 

The increase of heigh in females, though somewhat less 
than that of the males, is governed by the same laws, until she 
arrives about midw ay between eleven and twelve years, when 
it declines much more rapidly than in the maie. 

The limits i in the growth of the two sexes are ne arly equal. 

1. Because the female is not so tall at birth as the male. 

2. Because in her, the complete Aelontnent of the body 
sooner terminates; and 

3. Because her annual increase in height, is less than that of 
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The height of the inhabitants of cities, at the age of nineteen 
years, surpasses by two or three centimetres, 7 of an inch, or 13 
of an inch, that of the inhabitants of the country. 

Young persons in easy circumstances, engaged in study, are in 
general above the medium height. 

Between the fifth and sixteenth years, the annual increase is 
very regular, and is one-twelfth of that which takes place during 
the months immediately preceding birth. 

The growth of the body for several months anterior to birth, 
increases according to the same law which marks the successive 
increase, as the age of the individual advances subsequent to 
birth. 

[t is proper to remark, that most of the facts upon which the 
foregoing results are predicated, have reference exclusively to 
Brussels, and the province of Brabant. 


NIGHT VI 


Amone the strange affections to which the sense of vision is 
liable to be su hjected from a variety of causes, is what is termed 
night-sight.— Vision being obscure or painfull ly acute during the 
day, or in a bright light, but clear and distinct in a deep shade 
or the dusk of the evening. The disease is dependant upon a 
morbid irritability of the nervous coat of the eye, produced either 
by a sudden exposure to a stronger glare of light than that to 
which the eye has been accustomed, or from a deficiency of the 
black paint by which the middle coat of the eye is lined. From 
the first mentioned cause, this affection of the sight is common to 
such persons as live almost constantly in dark caverns or gloomy 
chambers, as mines, dungeons, or other prisons, and in houses 
from which the light of the sun is in a great measure excluded 
in consequence of their location, or improper construction—it is 
met with likewise in those who have recently been operated on 
for cataract—the presence of which had prevented the light 
from falling on the nervous coat of the eye. In ihese cases the 
disease is very generally accompanied with a perpetual winking 
of the eye-lids, from the sympathy which prey vails between these 
and the nerve of vision. 

Ramazzini, in his work on the diseases of artizans, asserts that 
the complaint under consideration, is common to the peasants of 
italy who are employed in agriculture; but in whom he is able 
to trace no other peculiarity, than a considerable enlargement 
of the pupil. It is not difficult, perhaps, remarks a late writer,* 
to assign a_ reason for such an affection among these people, 

’ * Dr. Good. 
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though Ramazzini is silent on the subject. ‘The sky of Italy is 
peculiarly bright, its atmosphere peculiarly clear, and its temper- 
ature relaxingly warm. The peasants of Italy, therefore, are 
exposed to the joint operation of almost every cause that can 
produce habitual relaxation of the iris, and irritability of the 
retina, or nervous coat of the eye. And we find these causes 
acting with renewed power at the time when the disease chiefly 
makes its attack, which we are told is on the return of spring, or 
rather at the vernal equinox, when a double flood of day breaks 
upon them. And such is the dimness of sight it produces, that the 
peasants lose their way in the fields during the glare of noon; 
but on the approach ‘of night, they are again able to see dis- 
tinctly. It is hence necessary for them to keep for a few weeks in 
the shade, or in comparative darkness, till the eyes recover their 
proper tone—when the ordinary powers and distinctness of vision 
again return. The glare of the sun in tropical regions, and 
especially where it is reflected from a bright challry soil, has often 
produced the same effect. 

A deficiency of the black pigment of the eye is occasionally 
found in persons of a very fair complexion and light hair; and, 
as the nervous coat of the eye is in consequence deprived of the 
natural shade by which the light is softened in its descent upon 
this very sensible membrane, we can easily understand the cause 
of its morbid irritability. Albinoes, in whom the black colouring 
matter of the eye is entirely wanting, are peculiarly subject to the 
disease in question. They, in fact, never enjoy pleasant and dis- 
tinct vision, excepting in an obscure light, or on the approach of 
evening. In old persons the same deficiency is sometimes 
observed, but unattended with painful vision—the sensibility of 
the optic nerve having become in some degree obtuse. The dis- 
ease IS a very common sy mptom of various degrees of inflamma- 
tion of the eye; and whenever, from any cause, the irritability of 
ihe optic nerve is increased. De bauchery and numerous species 
of excess, seldom fail to occasion night-sight, more or less strongly 
marked. ‘The disease often terminates in complete blindness. 

Acuteness of night vision is natural to various animals that 
prow! in the Jerk: as cats, lynxes, lions, and, perhaps, all the 
feline genus. ‘(hese guard their eyes from the pain produced by 
hroad d: ty light, by a closer contraction of the pupil than the 
human subject i is able to effect; expanding it gradually as the 
night shuts in, till by the extent of the expansion, they are able 
bo. see in the dark much better than mankind. Owls, bats, 
cockroaches, moths, and many other insects, have a similar 
power.* 


* Study of Medicine, vol. iv. page 201, 
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THE SICK CHAMBER. 


Tuat the violence of a disease is not to be controlled, nor its 
fatal termination arrested, simply by the administration of medi- 
cine, while no attention is paid to the effects of external agents, 
upon the system of the patients, is a proposition,.of the truth of 
which, every experienced practitioner of the healing art is fully 
aware ; unfortunately, it is one, however, with the importance 
of which, the public at large are not sufficiently acquainted ; and 
hence, we find it but too often overlooked by the sick, their 
friends, and attendants. 

It is in vain that the physician exerts his utmost skill in behalf 
of an individual, labouring under disease, if the air which the 
latter breathes, his food and drinks, his clothing, the condition 
of his person, and the apartment he occupies, as to cleanliness, 
and various other circumstances, in relation to him, be such as 
are calculated to counteract the remedies administered, and to 
keep up, or increase his disease. Hence, the office of a nurse to 
the sick, is one of no mean importance: a correct acquaintance 
with, and diligent performance of its duties, being calculated, in no 
slight degree, to relieve the sufferings, shorten the confinement, 
and even insure the life of those committed to the nurse’s care. 

It is our intention to enter from time to time, very fully into 
the consideration of these duties. At present, we shall pre- 
sent, as intimately connected with this subject, some observations 
in relation to chambers appropriated to the sick. We do not, 
however, expect that every one will have it in his power to fol- 
low strictly all the directions we shall lay down. But by describ- 
ing such an apartment as should always be preferred, when 
circumstances will permit, each one will be able to make choice 
of one as nearly resembling it as possible. 

The room occupied by the sick, should be high and spacious. 
The air ina large apartment can be preserved much longer pure 
than in a small one, while at the same time, proper attention 
can at all times be paid to ventilation, without the danger of sub- 
jecting the patient to a draft of cool air. In all diseases, espe- 
cially those attended with fever, the chance of the patient’s 
recovery is greatly increased in a room of ample dimensions,— 
the confined, hot, and impure air of a small apartment, being 
peculiarly prejudicial to the sick. It is all important that, the 
room be kept strictly clean, and free from damp. To insure 
perfect cleanliness, the walls should be plastered and white- 
washed with lime; papered, or wainscoated walls are unfitted 
for sleeping apartments, and particularly so, for one occupied 
by the sick, it being nearly impossible to prevent a constant ac- 
cumulation of filth upon any save a simply plastered wall. As 
well for the sake of cleanliness, as to enlarge, as much as possi- 
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ble, the dimensions of the room, it should contain no more furni- 
ture than is absolutely necessary—we do not mean that this 
necessity should be determined by the requirements of fashion or 
pride, but strictly that every article of furniture that can possibly 
be dispensed with, should be removed. The propriety of carpets 
and window curtains in a sick chamber, is very doubtful; they 
who cannot command them, therefore, need not regret their ab- 
sence. ‘The latter may be thought necessary, in order to darken 
the room; but when a diminution of light is desirable, it can be 
caused by closing, either partially, or entirely, the window shut- 
ters; or when these are wanting, by a simple screen. 

The apartment, we have said, should be dry; hence, one ele- 
vated some distance from the ground, should be made choice of; 
the windows of which are so situated, as to admit, in winter, the 
sun’s rays some hours every day. Free ventilation, which is in- 
dispensablefor the maintenance of a pure and wholesome air in 
the room, will likewise tend to preserve it dry. ‘To insure this, 
the windows must be kept open, in summer, all day, excepting 
in very damp, or rainy weather, and closed before night. In 
winter, also, the door of the chamber should be opened daily a 
short time, or if by this means sufficient ventilation is not pro- 
duced, a window must be raised; care being taken, however, at 
the same time, that the patient be in bed, and so covered, or 
screened, as to be protected from the current of cold air, thus 
admitted into the room. 

The proper temperature at which the room should be kept in 
winter, will depend, in some measure, upon the nature of the 
disease under which the patient labours, and will, of course, be 
directed by the physician. Whatever this temperature may 
be, it should be kept up with as little variation as possible ; the 
patient will be sure to suffer, if at one period the heat is too 
oo and at another too low. An open fire is the best, perhaps, 
or a sick chamber, as in this manner, a degree of ventilation is 
always maintained; care should be taken, however, that no 
smoke escape into the room. 

Perfect quietude, is, in most diseases, of very great importance; 
hence the propriety of selecting for the sick a chamber remote 
from the street, and of guarding against any unnecessary noise 
or bustle in or around it. The conversation of friends and visiters 
either among themselves in a sick room, or with the patient, is 
in most cases improper. It is always a good rule, excepting 
when the disease is one of a trifling character, not to admit any 
individuals into this apartment, excepting the immediate rela- 
tives of, and necessary attendants upon, its occupant. The 
vitiation of the air, and disturbance produced by numerous visi- 
ters—the indiscreet predictions relative to the fate of the pa- 
tient too often made in his hearing; and the frequent officious. 
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when, had the intrusion of visiters been guarded against, the life 
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TRADES PRODUCING CONSUMPTION. 

On a former occasion, we presented to our readers a sketch, 
translated from a French scientific journal, of some of the results 
obtained by M. De Chateauneuf, in his investigations into the 
trades by which consumption is most liable to be produced.* Since 
then, we have received the original memoir of that gentleman, 
from which we copy the following table, presenting the number 
of deaths from consumption, which took place among the indivi- 
duals of those professions most favourable to the production of 
the disease, admitted as patients into four of the Parisian hospi- 
tals, viz. L’Hote!-Dieu, La Charite, La cing and L’Hospice Co- 
chin, during ten years, from 1817 to 1827. From this the reader 
will be enabled to judge more ceeds of the relative insalu- 
brity, in this respect, of all the trades which predispose to con- 
sumption, and to correct one or two errors which occur in our 
tormer abstract of the labours of M. De Chateauneuf, and which 
are to be credited to the foreign journal from which that ab- 
stract was obtained. . 

1. Occupations which expose the lungs to the action of an at- 
mosphere loaded with vegetable dust : 


Males. Deeths Proportion Females Deaths Proportion. 
Starch makers, as ] 1.02. 
Bakers, 2702 56 2.07. 
Coalmen, 375 14 3.73. 
Forts de la Halle, 246 6 2.43. 
Rag pickers, 590 5 0.84. 237 4 1.68. 
Workers in cotton, 319 6 1.88, R82 24 2.72. 
Thread winders, ° 263 9 3.42. 
Spinners, 594 14 2.35. 1173 19 1.61. 


Total number of males admitted of this class, 4924, of whom 
102 died of consumption, or 2.07 per cent. 

‘Total number of females admitted of this class, 2555, of whom 
56 died of consumption, or 2.19 per cent. 


2. Occupations which expose the lungs to the action of an at- 
mosphere loaded with mineral particles: 


Stone quarriers, 8&7 13 1.46. 
Masons and labourers, 4071 90 2.32. 
Stone cutters, 162 2 1.25. 
Plaisterers, 158 4 2.53. 
Lapidaries, 551 5 0.90. 


Total number of this class admitted, 5829, all males, of whom 
114 died of consumption, or 1.95 per cent. 


Vor. If.--12 * See vol. II. page 265. 
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3. Occupations which expose the lungs to the action of an at- 
mosphere loaded with animal dust : 


Males Deaths. Proportion. Females. Deaths. Proportion. 
Brush makers, 283 10 3.53. 103 8 7.76. 
Carders of wool and hair, 129 4 3.10. 451 11 2.43. 
Hatters, 983 47 4.78. 130 i 0.55. 
Feather workers, 39 3 7.69. 61 7 1147. 


Total number of males admitted of this class, 1484, of whom 
64 died of consumption, or 4.46 per cent, 

Total number of females admitted of this class, 795, of whom 
27 died of consumption, or 3.39 per cent. 


4. Occupations which expose the lungs to the action of an at- 
mosphere loaded with hurtful vapours : 


Gilders, 545 29 5.382. 285 16 ~~ 52.61. 
Painters and Ornamenters, 2160 47 S79. 
Fumigaters, 389 13 3.34. 


Total number of males admitted of this class, 3094, of whom 
89 died of consumption, or 2.87 per cent. 

Total number of females admitted of this class, 285, of whom 
16 died of consumption, or 5.61 per cent. 


5. Occupations which expose the body, and particularly the 
feet, to the action of damp: 


Bleachers, 218 4 1.88. 2775 126 4.50. 


6. Occupations in which the muscles of the chest and arms 
are subjected to a constant and fatiguing exercise : 


Weavers, 935 20 2.13. 163 3 1.84. 
Gauze makers, 251 8 3.18. 253 8 3.16. 
Carpenters, 268 4 1.49. 
Joiners, 1716 53 3.08. 
Blacksmiths, &c. 214 2 0.93. 
Locksmiths, 668 5 0.74. 
Water carriers, 373 9 2.41. 
Stone sawyers, &c. 702 8 1.13, 


Total number of males admitted of this class, 5127, of whom 
109 died of consumption, or 2.12 per cent. , 

Total number of females admitted of this class, 416, of whom 
11 died of consumption, or 2.64 per cent. 


7. Occupations in which the muscles of the chest and arms 
are subjected to constant motion, while the body is maintained 
in a bent posture: 


Scriveners, 908 43 4.73. 
Jewellers, 715 46 6.43. 39 4 13.33. 
Tailors, 1048 «464902 4.67. 1069 49 4.58. 
Shoemakers, 1818 78 4.29, 
Fringe and lace makers, 426 2 4.69. 534 25 4.68. 


Cutters of crystel, 244 15 6,14. 
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Males. Deaths. Proportion, Females. Deaths. Proportion. 


Polishers, 270 12 4.44, 548 21 3.83. 
Shoe binders, 397 22 5.54. 
Embroiderers, 593 51 8.60, 
Seamstresses, 5392 296 5.48. 
Flower makers, 357 31 8.68. 
Bone lace makers, 258 16 6.20. 
Glove makers, 402 26 6.46, 
Menders, 540 33 6.11. 


Total number of males admitted of this class, 5429, of whom 
263 died of consumption, or 4.84. per cent. 

Total number of females admitted of this class, 10,129, of 
whom 574 died of consumption, or 5.66 per cent. 

Total number of males of all the foregoing classes admitted, 
26,055, of whom 745 died of consumption, or 2.85 per cent. 

Total number of females 16,955 ; deaths 809, or 4.77 per cent. 

Total number of individuals of both sexes 43,010, among 
whom the deaths by consumption were 1554. 

Proportion of deaths by consumption to whole number of pa- 
tients who were admitted, 3.61 per centum. 


FLANNEL NEXT TO THE SKIN. 


Tur approaching season not merely invites, but forces us all, 
of whatever degree, from the wood sawyer and teamster, up to 
che indolent man of wealth, and the dignitaries of the state, to 
attend to the texture and fashion of garments best calculated to 
protect us against the inclemencies of the winter—the bleak 
north, and chilling easter, with sleet, or snow, or rain. General 
experience is in fayour of flannel, or other woollen clothes, as 
the best protectors against cold—that is, as among the worst 
conductors of heat. There are found, however, persons of some 
observation, who protest against the use of flannel worn next the 
skin. Our own opinions on this subject are so fully expressed in 
the chapter on “ the Skin,” in Dr. Bell’s late work on “ Baths and 
Mineral Waters,’’* that we shall, without further preface, give 
the words of this writer, as follows: 

“ When we reflect,” says Dr. Bell, ‘on the great number and 
variety of diseases, which directly originate in suppressed per- 
spiration and atony of the skin, we fee! naturally alive to the best 
means of preventing a state of the system so productive of disas- 
trous effects. These means are threefold :—first, by clothing ; 
secondly, by the gradual and systematic exposure to the atmo- 


* In two parts.—Part L., a full Account of the Hygienic and Curative powers of 
cold, tepid, warm, hot, and vapour baths, and of sea bathing.—Part IL., a History 
of the chemical composition and medicinal properties of the Sshief Mineral Springs 
of the United States, and of Europe; pp. 532.—Philadelphia: Literary Rooms, 
121 Chesnut street. Henry H. Porter, proprietor.—1831. 
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spheric air; and thirdly, by the use of baths of suitable tempera- 
tures. These three modes are closely connected, since we cannot 
well speak of the effects of one without havi ing all the data fur- 
nished by the others. 
Of Clothing. Our remarks in this place will be chiefly on the 
! kind of clothing to be worn next the skin. The use of flannel in 
ft cold and variable climates has been very generally recommend- 
: ed as the best means of protection for the inhabitants against the 
effects of extremes and sudden vicissitudes of temperature. 
There are not wanting, however, physicians of experience and 
observation, who reprobate the practice as effeminate and debi- 
litating, and productive of some of the ills it was intended to cure 
or prevent. By analysing these contradictory opinions, we dis- 
cover, that when authors come to explain their views in detail, 
there is actually less discrepancy than at first appears. The use 
of-a flannel shirt next the skin throughout the year—winter and 
summer—night and day, has been declared to be inimical to 
health; and certainly, as a general practice, even among inya- 
lids, is not to be recommended. The body, thus constantly stimu- 
lated by a woollen garment, no longer derives that protection in 
extreme and sudden states of cold and moisture which was 
promised for it. In summer, it increases unduly the discharge 
of sweat, already too great by the mere heat of the season, and 
thus contributes to throw this part into a state of languor and 
debility, which illy prepares it for the wintry cold. There are, 
moreover, persons whose skin is so habitually hot and sensitive, 
as not to tolerate the application of flannel to this surface. 
Sometimes, cutaneous eruptions forbid its use, since they are : 
either kept from being cured or are aggravated thereby. At } 
other times, the sensations of inward heat and thirst are aug- : 
mented by the irritation of the skin maintained by this cause ; 
hence, in febrile diseases, the physician most generally allows 
the patient to discontinue the flannel. ‘The manner in which a 
Woollen garment produces its effect, is twofold:—1. By nume- 
rous points it acts, as it were, the part of a flesh brah, and 
keeps = a mild irritation of the cutaneous surface. 2. By its 
being a bad conductor of caloric, it preserves the temperature 
of the body at nearly a uniform degree: it prevents, in cold 
weather, the escape of the animal heat into the surrounding alr ; 
and, in summer, or when the body is exposed to the sun’s rays, it 
prevents the transmission of the external heat of the air to the 
skin. Woollen cloth is, moreover, a bad absorbent; and its inter- 
stices not being close, its pores are freer for the passage of the 
various exhalations from the skin—so that evaporation from this 
surface is not arrested, and it remains cool. ‘This last property 
is of course only to be expected in flannel which is not very fine, 
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and in that which has not been fulled, as it were, and made 
thick and hard by repeated washings. 

According to these views, a person may be allowed to dis- 
pense with wearing flannel, whose circulation and vital func- 
tions, generally, are vigorous, and whose skin is habitually 
warm—that is, dey elopes animal heat largely. This state of 
things does not necessarily imply, though it is often ac companied 
with robustness of frame. Where, on the other hand, the cir- 
culation is languid, the skin, and especially that of the extremi- 
ties, frequently cold, and digestion, slow, flannel is of the first 
necessity during nearly eight months of the year in our climate. 
Independently of these considerations, if the employment of a 
person be such as to expose him to the sudden transition of tem- 
perature, as in rushing from a hot workshop or foundry to the 
open air, or if the labour or exercise out of doors be otherwise so 
excessive as to cause sweating and fatigue, without the possibil- 
ity of change of linen, dry rubbing, and passing into a warmer 
medium, then had flannel better be worn. But in none of these 
cases is it necessary to wear it during the night 1 in bed, provided 
a person be furnished with sufficient covering, and be not fre- 
quently required to go out into another apartment, or into the 
open air in a hurry, without due time being allowed for putting 
on suitable outer garments. 

In a disordered state of the body, as in catarrh, asthma, rheu- 
matism, and bowel disease, it is necessary that flannel should be 
worn next the skin: at least, the omission would be attended 
with risk. _ It is almost impossible to procure permanent relief 
trom these and various other maladies, without the functions of 
the skin, and, of course, its equable temperature, being properly 
sustained. For this purpose, flannel, as the inner garment, seems 
well adapted; but, to be completely so, itsaise must be ane ompa- 
nied with the following conditions: 1. ‘Chat it be regularly and at 
short intervals changed, its use during the night, with the excep- 
tions already indicated, being dispe nsed with, That it be not . 
tight : the “body, nor of a texture firm and thic : by much wash- 
ing. That friction of the skin, with a coarse towel or flesh 
brush, a practised night and morning; and sponging this surface 
with cold or tepitl water, according to the season and the te mpe- 
rature of the skin, be had recourse to, before friction. every morn- 
ing, or, at least, on alternate days. {[n cases where the skin is not 
of uniform warmth, and is readily chilled, it will be sufficient to 
use the sponge well squeezed, and just moist, or perh iaps damp: 
renewing, of course, its immersion in water, and Subseque nt 
squeezing, several times during the operation of sponging the skin 
with it. This last condition can be carried into effect by most 
persons: but there are some who inyariably suffer during the cold- 
er months, from even sponging their surface with water, of the 
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temperature of the air, or under the degree of decided warmth. 
To such, a warm bath, twice a week, w ill be adv antageous. But 
we are anticipating in this last particular, and shall conclude the 
subject of flannel clothing, by noticing some cf the objections 
brought against its use. 

It is alleged, that the wearing of flannel is apt to cause exces- 
sive and exhausting perspiration; but this objection can only ap- 
ply to the practice being continued during the summer season, or 
in hot climates. Flannel is also said to render the skin too deli- 
cate and susceptible to changes in the weather. Now, this argu- 
ment is founded upon a false theory, which supposes that an uni- 
formly sustained temperature enervates; and, that to bear cold, 
we must be much exposed to it, than which, as has been already 
shown, nothing is more faliarions. If the stimulus of the flannel 
be called for by any of the circumstances already mentioned, any 
excess of stimulation, or of heat of the skin, in consequence, is 
readily prevented by discontinuance of this kind of garment at 
night, when the person is in bed, and by the practice of sponging, 
as just directed. In this way, also, is the body safely inured to 
changes of temperature, to which it must, of necessity, be ex- 
posed, in the various concerns of life. Excessive irritation of the 

skin, or even cutaneous eruptions in persons where this part is 
very sensitive, may be obviated by lining the flannel with fine 
muslin. This is a preferable plan to wearing flannel over 
the shirt, and may be had recourse to in all cases where, at the 
same time in which we want to guard against sudden transitions 
of temperature, we would avoid the inconveniences attributed to 
flannel next the skin. The objection made to flannél on account 
of its being so long worn without change, applies, not to the ar- 
ticle, but to neglect of personal cleanliness: and it is also urged, 
under the supper of the use of it being unremitted during 
summer, and at right when in bed. If, from particular causes, a 
fiannel garment be worn at night time, it ought to be replaced 
invariably by another in the morning, and the first hung up to 
air during the day. When I recommend that it should be dis- 
pensed with by a person in bed, [ ought to add that, it is often 
proper to wear, at this time, a jacket with sleeves, made of coarse 
muslin, under the common shirt, and next the skin, in place of 
the flannel. ‘This substitute is the more necessary to invalids who 
are liable to be alternately chilled and sweated in the night, and 
on whom the flannel would be more apt to produce this last ef- 
fect. I may add, that, even the robust, who disdain to wear flan- 
nel at all, Would find their account in wearing the muslin | jacket 
with sleeves, under their linen shirts, if they are much given to 
athletic exercises, or readily excited to sweat. In the summer 
season, this will be found a good substitute for the flannel which 
had been worn next the skin during the winter.” 
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SUICIDE OF TWO LOVERS, OR, A ROMANCE OF DRUNKENNESS., 


Pity for misfortunes, must not blind us to the real nature of 
their causes, nor should a factitious interest be excited in favour 
of those whose only claim to sympathy is their weakness of re- 
solve, and their slavery to idle habits. It argues a bad state of 
public taste, not less than of public morals, when the gloss of 
romance is attempted to be cast over actions which are directly 
destructive, not only of one’s own character and life, but of the 
peace and life of others. The freaks of a drunkard, and the 
reckless obstinacy of a suicide, are too frequently placed in a 
false light—the former in being made to elicit mirth, the latter to 
excite a kind of admiration. The two are but varieties of insanity. 

In the following narrative of a melancholy event, the plain 
moral is not given at all—we are left to deplore the untimely 
death of two young persons, but we are not distinctly cautioned 
—the young who should read the account, are not warned 
against the cause which produced so awful a catastrophe. [If 
there be any thing romantic about it, it is the romance of drunk- 
enness, since it was an act performed by a young man under the 
inspiration of the genius of alcohol. The article, as given in the 
Leeds Mercury, runs thus :— 


“ A great sensation has prevailed in the townof Ripon during the last few days, 
in consequence of the sudden disappearance of two young persons of the names of 
Andrew Roy end Elizabeth Meadley. It appears they were strongly attached to 
each other, and that their intimacy had existed for two years. On Thursday even- 
ing, the 18th, this young couple were present at, and took part in a dance ata 
public house, along with the girl’s parents, and some other friends of the parties : 
they all left the inn about twelve o’clock. Roy accompanied his sweetheart home, 
and went into the house; he wes rather intoxicated, and wished to remain there 
all night; the girl’s father, who was also in liquor, objecved, and urged him to go 
home. At this treatment, as well as from the disinclination of the young woman’s 
friends to the match, he felt offended, end muttered something as he went away. 
Before he quitted the house he asked to speak to Elizabeth—“ only for three 
minutes” privately ; her father reluctantly yielded to the joint entreaties of Roy 
and his daughter, and allowed her to go to the door. She then went out with her 
bonnet ; after waiting for some time for her return, her mother went in search of 
them, butin vain. Nothing was heard of the parties on Friday or Saturday ; still 
it was hoped that they might have gone off for the purpose of being married. On 
Sunday morning, however, a leather case, containing two flutes, was found in the 
river Ure, close by the town; these flutes were known to have been in Roy’s pos- 
session, and used by him on the Thursday evening. The most painful apprehen- 
sions now began to be felt, and their parents were a prey to the most distressing 
fears. The river was dragged on Sunday, Monday, and Tutsday ; hand-bills were 
distributed, and every’inquiry set on foot by the magistrates, and by the police 
under their directions ; but all were fruitless till the afternoon of Tuesday, at four 
o’clock, when the body of the young woman was found, entangled by her long 
hair in some wreck and sand, about three miles down the river, betwixt Ripon and 
Boroughbridge. The next morning (Wednesday) the body of Roy was found 
near to the spot where it is supposed they had gone into the river. A coroner’s 
inquest sat upon the bodies, but no evidence, except the substance of what has 
already been related, was adduced to throw any light on this mysterious affair, and 
a verdict of “ Féund Drowned” was recorded. Roy, who was one of the band of 
the Yorkshire Hussars, was 2 fine looking man, about twenty-seven years of age, 
and by trade a cabinet-maker. The ill-fated young woman was about twenty-one, 
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very prepossessing in her appearance, and of unimpeachable character ; she was a 
mantua-maker. Her fate has excited the deepest sympathy among all classes. 
The funerals took place on Wednesday evening, and were attended by thousands : 
and the feeling exhibited by the assembled crowd was creditable to their humanity. 
One grave received the remains of the two lovers. It is difficult to find even the 
shadow of a reason for this act of desperation.” , 

There was, we think, no reason in the case; the cause is given 
in the very next sentence of the narrative, in which it is said, 

“Roy was in liquor doubtless, and probably highly exasperated at the supposed 
unkind treatment of the’ girl’s father, in urging him to go home; he had been 
drinking too, for the last three or four days, as it had been the annual feast at 
Ripon, so that he had scarcely known what he did.” 

Apart fram the manner of her death, and the circumstances 
under which it took place, the event might rather be considered 
a fortunate one for the poor girl. Had she, in time, married this 
youth, his habits were such as to render it almost certain, that 
she would have been continually wounded by his addiction to the 
bottle. ‘The tavern and the ale house, would soon come to be 
preferred to her society ; and with the sensibility she possessed, 
she could only have. lingered out a few years, and ultimately died 
broken hearted at the brutality of a drunken husband. That 
such would have been the course of things, was rendered too 
probable by his continued habits of dissipation, at a time when 
the possession of her hand depended upon his sobriety and 
steadiness; thus removing the objections on the part of her father 
—who, although he could get drunk himself, felt that such a thing 
was ho recommendation toa young man’s becoming his son-in-law. 

A correspondent of the Leeds Mercury, among other details, 
gives the following :— 

“T have known Roy from his childhood—hAis habits have been very irregular 
for some time, and his indolence has been such as to occasion sharp rebukes from 
his own father ; he was fond of music, and of a yomantic turn—given to company, 
and of a high ungovernable temper which could not brook any opposition—his 
indolence and expensive habits kept him poor, and he seemed dissatisfied with 
himself, and with every thing about him.” 

Now, it must be very obvious to every person, after reading this sketch of the 
temperament and mental constitution of Roy, that if any one thing more than 
another was calculated to keep his mind unsettled, and bring him into violence of 
action on any slight provocation, it would be the use of intoxicating drinks. If 
moral temperance were to be hoped for in such a case, it could only be by avoiding 
physical intemperance—and with a person of such a disposition as Roy’s, the only 
chance of such avoidance would be in entire abstinence from strong drink. His 
romantic turn and ungovernable temper, required no excitements from the gin shop 
or the ale house. , 

This young-man is the representative of too many in the world, some of whom 
are called even promising youths. And have females then, no direct interest in the 
temperance reform? is it tothem a matter of indifference, for mothers to see their 
daughters consigned to the arms of a drunkard? or for the youthful bride to discover, 
as she too often does, that the morn of her life is to be so soon obscured by the 
unkind treatment of a drunken husband, and the final ruin of all her worldly pro- 

spects and respectability, by his gradual loss of character and recklessness of the 
opinion of the good and the wise ? 





The CatecutsM or HEALTH is for sale at the LiteRaRy Rooms, 121 Chesnut street, and by 
all the principal Booksellers throughout the Union. 
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